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Volume I SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1915 
SHOULD OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
INCLUDE ACTIVITIES WHOSE SPE 
CIAL PURPOSE IS PREPARA 
TION FOR WAR? 


A CARTOON in Punch represents a mother 
her head tied up, suffering from a 


ent headache, whilst her little daughter 


foreground soliloquizes, saying: **! 
see what mama will do. Between 
cook and the Kaiser she is completely 
stracted.’’ The average teacher is like 
this mother because between the teaching 
cooking and of eurrent events, between 
demands of vocational education and 
teaching of the war, she is well-nigh 
stracted. ut when the demand is made 
at militarism be introduced into our pub 
- schools as an integral part of our voca 
al training, her distraction reac] 
limax, and if she ever succeeds in fulfill- 
¢ this latest requirement, we may develop 
race of amazons more fierce than the mill- 
tant suffragettes. a wide-sprea 
tion that military drill benefits 
physique and that it is an essent 
physical edueation. If this be so, why are 
the girls excluded from military drill? 
» war-brides need as much bodily health 
and vigor as the soldiers who marry them 
if future generations are not to show signs 
of decadence. Military drill for girls 
would be the logical conclusion if military 
drill were essential to the development of 
a healthy body and a sound mind. In 


vestigations have shown the contrary to be 


der rrr nt 
epal ne 


tendence, nein! . 
Nathan . Schaeffer, 


Superintendent of blic Instruction 
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of the soul. The study of war, the military 
drill during the most impressionable periods 
of adolescent life, leave in the subeonscious 
depths of the soul the materials for wars 
and the worst that human nature is ¢a- 
pable of. 

The question before us, however, in- 
volves far more than the introduction of 
military drill into our publie schools. We 
all agree that it is the province of the pub- 
lie school to prepare its pupils for citizen- 
ship. To attain this end a threefold con- 
cept of the state should be developed in the 
pupil’s mind. In the first place the state 
should be conceived as organized force. 
The state of Pennsylvania manifests her- 
self as organized foree in her mounted po- 
liee—an organization which has done 
wonders in maintaining peace and order 
during strikes and labor troubles. The 
state as organized force is manifest in the 
army and the navy. We shall always need 
an army and a navy for defense and for 
police purposes. Our commerce needs 
protection on the high seas, our citizens 
need protection in foreign lands; our 
border and our ports must be protected 
from violation of the rights of neutrality. 
Suppose the Kaiser should land an army 
in New York for the purpose of invading 
Canada as he did in Belgium for the pur- 
pose of invading France, what would our 
government do? Should we allow any for- 
eign power to say that treaties guarantee- 
ing the rights of neutral territory are but 
scraps of paper? The day will never come 
when the nations of the earth can do with- 
out armies and navies for purposes of self- 
defense and police protection. 

In the next place, the state should be 
taught as organized justice. Our courts 
have done away with the duel, with private 
revenge through violence, with tribal 
feuds in which death was the invariable 
penalty exacted without trial and in the 
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heat of passion. If the state is lax in the 
administration of justice, lyneh law as 
serts itself with all its attendant barbar 
ties and horrors. The courts may have to 
fall back upon the state as organized force 
for the purpose of enforcing their decisions 
and decrees; they may make errors in the 
administration of justice, nevertheless there 
is less suffering and violence where courts 
of law are established and maintained than 
under the operations of lynch law. With- 
out doubt the schools should inculeate re 
spect for law as administered by our courts 
of justice. The law should never be made 
a device for letting guilty men escape, nor 
a means for bolstering up rapacious cor- 
porations. Our liberties and free institu 
tions are safe so long as the people do not 
lose their faith in the ballot and the judi 
ciary. Tlence it is of the utmost importane 
to develop in the minds of pupils while 
studying history and civies the concept of 
the state as organized justice backed by 
organized force. And as soon as the na 
tions rise to the coneept of an international 
court of arbitral justice as a substitute for 
war in the settlement of disputes and diffi- 
culties, so soon will they abandon the 
theory that might makes right and that 
the weaker nations have no rights which 
the strong are bound to respect. Person 
ally, I see no difference between the am 
bition of England to be mistress of the seas, 
the ambition of Germany to control the 
markets of the world, the ambition of Rus 
sia to control the major portion of the 
arable land on the earth’s surface, and the 
ambition of certain jingoes in the United 
States to dominate the New World for the 
glory of the flag and the benefit of our men 
of wealth. In dealing with our weaker 
neighbors, justice, and not foree, is th: 
glory of the nation. 

In the third place the state should be 
taught as organized good will. What is 
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the meaning of our hospitals and alms 
houses, of our schools, colleges and orphans’ 
homes, of our post offices and our parcel 
post, of our interstate commerce and pub- 
lic-utility commissions, of donations and 
appropriations for the relief of our desti- 
tute populations The good will of the 
United States was manifested when our 
government prevented the partition of 
China, when it offered to mediate between 
Russia and Japan, when it announced the 
Monroe Doctrine as a protection to our 
South American republics. Our attitude 
toward Cuba at the close of the Spanish- 
American war in which we made every 
possible blunder except the choice of an 
¢nemy, was another shining example of the 
state as organized good will. John Hay’s 
assertion that he applied the golden rule to 
the treatment of nations as well as to the 
treatment of individuals, is a concrete 
enunciation of the doctrine that the state 1s 
organized good will. The most shining 
triumph of the spirit of good will among 
the nations is found in the hundred years 
of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain. This century of peace it 
was worth while for our churehes and 
schools to celebrate in spite of the dreadful 
war into which Great Britain has been 
drawn with the leading nations of Europe, 
some on her side and others against her. 
President Butler speaks of those ‘‘who are 
longing for the day when justice, and not 
force, shall rule the destinies of the world.’’ 
This day will not dawn unless in addition 
to conceiving the state as organized justice 
backed by organized force, we also regard 
the state as organized good will. 

At this stage of our discussion it is nee- 
essary to differentiate between teaching 
the war and preparation for war, between 
efforts to prepare for war and efforts to 
prevent war. We hear much about the 


propriety of teaching the causes and the 


conduct of the European war. What 
should interest us far more is the termina- 
tion of the war and the prevention of wars 
in the days which are to come. What can 
the public schools do to prevent war and 
to make unnecessary the vast expenditures 
upon armies and navies? Here is a legiti 
mate field for the activities of the publie 
school teacher. This war should no doubt 
be referred to among current events. Is it 
Wise at this time to spend much time upon 
the causes and concomitants of this war 
which, instead of being a historical or bio 
logical necessity, is the greatest biological 
crime of the ages? Instead of being a sur 
vival of the fittest to live, it means the de- 
struction of the strongest and most valu- 
able lives and the survival of the weakest 
to perpetuate the race. May not the teach 
ing of war among current events be over 
done? When the war broke out my young- 
est daughter exclaimed: ‘‘ What a lot more 
of horrible history we girls will have to 
learn while this war is in progress!”’ 


toy 


‘‘How will it be,’’ exclaimed her sis 
When is our 


teaching of history successful and satisfac 


‘after the war is over!”’ 


tory? Is it when the facts of history and 
the details of government abide in the 
mind as mere knowledge? I say emphat 
ically no. The pupil should leave the class 
‘rom day to day with higher ideals of 
patriotism and civie duty. He should say 
‘I will work and vote and live 


,4 


to himself: ‘ 
for the best interests of my country, yea, 
need be, I will fight for my country and die 
in its defense.”’ 

Does this justify the introduction of 
military drill into the curriculum? Will 
preparedness for war prevent war? The 
present European struggle is the answer to 
that question. The Czar and the Kaiser 
did not begin war until they felt that 
every possible preparation for war had 


been made. There might have been no war 
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' if there had been no military class anxious can acquire a knowledge of military tactics 
to try the inventions and preparations if not of the art of war. Our land-grant 
which had been made during four decades! leges give this sort of instruction durir 


And while these preparations were going the regular sessions. The young men up 

















on, did the European governments intro- whose education the government is spen 
j duce military drill into the schools whose ing millions of dollars owe the country a 
pupils had not attained the age of eighteen debt in the way of preparation for military 
years? They did this only when the exi- duty How far militarism should be ear 
cencies of war drove them to subordinate ried into our denominational colleges. is 
the individual to the state. question worthy of discussio1 My tw 
Will the lack of preparation for war pre sons entered college too young for the m 
vent war? Three times the United States tary drill The ymmandant wo not ad 
went to war unprepared. The last time’ mit them; they were too small to ta th 
“ President MeKinley told the committee of soldier’s stride | mld not s that th 
jingoes who visited him from Congress lack of military drill did them any han 
that before declaring war against Spain he from any point of view unless per 
would like to have powder enough on hand time of war they might have to enter tl 
to Keep up the war at least two weeks. It army as private soldiers and not as officers 
we would prevent war, we must approach ‘he time that would have been consume 
the problem from an entirely different ;, military drill could be used for higt 
angle. In other words, history must be nd better purposes. To most of my aud 
taught from the peace point of view. ence the Civil War and the Frat Pr 
The teaching of history should be so | sas War ane ancient history quite cs me 
broad in its — —s . gegen in a5 the battle of Thermopyie or the Cartha 
its content that, like John av, the pupil mn : , . 
shall be willing to follow the golden vale in ee es — Ciel Wee 
seg Pes rite? ey and the Franco-Prussian War are as viv 
dealing with nations as with individuals mi 
p : as 1f they had occurred vesterd rh 
Right here we get a new point of view ie 
7 aki ' survivors of the Franco-Prussian War wet 
We conceive the state as existing for the 
. . . . my chums and seat-mates at the universit 
welfare of the citizen, but there may arise r 
- crises during which we must adopt the Per- and the serapelabeaee of the Civil War had 
sian idea that the citizen exists for th been my schoolmates it ~ Rave om 
state. In other words, it may become the Pennsylvania. I am sure that their exper 
citizen’s duty to take up arms in defense C©™¢eS 1 the war m ther improved th 
of his country. If military drill is harmful health, nor their morals, nor did it ma 
during boyhood and during adolescence, it them better able to lead a life that is wort 
| should be postponed to the period when the l!ving. Before this military drill beeor 
youth has entered college or started upon 4 passion of the soul, the school sl 
his vocational career. So long as it is nee instil sane ideals of life by glor 
essary for some of our people to learn the arts of peace above the art of war hie 
- art of war, provision must be made some- student of the land-grant 
where for this training and instruction. made to see that a scientist who adds m 
After the adolescent period is ended, the lions of bushels to the corn crop « ite 
necessity for military drill may be met by s a greater benefactor than | sinks a 
’ summer camps for college men where they — battleship or kills a regiment upon land 
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He should be made to see that smokeless 
powder and machine guns have taken from 
war its glamor and glory. The day of in- 
fantry charge that thrilled the poet is fast 
fading. The cavalry assault that produced 
the Charge of the Light Brigade, is dying. 
There never will be another charge like 
that of Pickett’s at Gettysburg; machine 
guns have made such charges impossible 
madness. There may still be dramatic 
possibilities in the submarine of Holland 
and the aeroplane of Wright, both of them 
American ideas evolved without the aid of 
military drill in the public schools. The 
dull Berthas of this war might have been 
heavenly music to the soul of Napoleon, but 
we do not wish to develop Little Corporals 
in the schools of the twentieth century. 
From this point of view one can not escape 
the conviction that over against the con- 
cept of the state as organized force, or- 
ganized justice and organized good will, 
military drill in the publie schools is or- 
ganized insanity and, in so far as it is neces- 
sary for national defense, it should be post- 
poned to the years when the youth can see 
war as it really is—a hell on earth. 
Finally, let us not permit the student to 
forget that there is a God in history who 
controls the destinies of peoples and na- 
tions. Nineveh and Babylon, Persia, 
Greece and Rome, were military nations 
whose militarism did not save them from 
destruction. The militarism of the so- 
called great powers of Europe has come to 
judgment. Have you ever watched Ger- 
man women hitched up with dogs drawing 
earts through the streets while their sons 
were drilling? Have you noticed how 
little the Italian peasant has to eat and 
wear, although working the most fertile 
soil under the sunniest of skies, the prod- 
ucts of his industry being consumed by the 


army? Have you looked into the hovels of 


+t 


Russian peasants, and seen their tables and 
their backs almost stripped bare of food 
and clothing in order that the army might 
be fed and clothed and supplied with guns 
and powder and missiles of destruction? 
Have you seen the Russian farmer, when the 
tax-gatherer had taken his last heifer, hitch 
his wife and children to the plow so that 
there might be another harvest? Have you 
seen that peasant selling the grain which 
he and his children would need during the 
winter in order to escape a flogging by 
government officials, whilst the mother with 
tears in her eyes was trying to keep alive 
the suckling at her breast, gone dry, by the 
offer of a little bread moistened with sa 
liva? Have you stood at Ellis Island and 
watched the incoming tide of Europe’s 
poor, with the light gone out of their eyes, 
many of them trampled out of shape under 
the heels of the war lords of their native 
land? Could you doubt that some day Eu- 
rope would stand at God’s judgment bar 
and pay the penalty for its militarism? 
What is the lesson of our own country’s 
history? Once we sold slaves. Women 
were torn from their husbands and chil- 
dren. Good men stood looking on, appar- 
ently unconcerned. ‘‘ Year after year th 
atrocity went on, and it seemed as if it 
might go on forever. Poor black woman, 
she could not protect herself and there was 
no one else to protect her. Then came a 
war which no one wanted any more than 
the common people of Europe wanted the 
present war. Abraham Lincoln at last saw 
the meaning of the war; he bowed his great 
soul before the Ruler of the world, saying: 
‘“*If every drop of blood drawn by the lash 
must be paid for by blood drawn by the 
sword, even then we must say that the 
judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether.’’ If we would avoid 


plunging the land of the stars and stripes 


i 
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into another hell, let us keep military drill 
out of th public schools. 
NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER 
I RTMI OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A MUNICIPAL 
UNIVERSITY IN RELATION TO 
THE CITY SCHOOLS 


THE municipal university, as such, is first 
all concerned with serving the munici- 
pality which supports it, and if this sup- 


port is to be loyal, generous and uninter 
rupted, there must be a large and constantly 
nereasing number of persons in the munic- 
pality who avail themselves of the advan- 
tages which its university provides. To 
live and be as useful as possible, therefore, 
the municipal university is dependent upon 

eood attendance of well-prepared stu 
dents annually recruited from the local city 
schools. And since the number and qual- 
ity of students coming from the local 
schools is, in turn, dependent upon thi 
quality of the teaching force in the city 


schools, it follows that the usefulness, in- 


deed the very life of the municipal univer 
sity, depends upon the character of the 
provision which it makes for the selection 
and professional training of teachers and 
the professional improvement of teachers 
already in the service, more than upon any 
other single thing. 

The relation, therefore, which exists be- 
tween the municipal university and the city 
schools, is one of closest mutual depend- 
ence, and it may be said, in passing, that 
there is no other way in which a large cen- 
ter of population can become so fully con- 
scious of the interdependence of elemen- 

2In the last paragraph I have used the ideas 
and some of the words of Dr. Chas. E. Jefferson’s 
‘*The Cause of the War.’’ 

1A paper read before the Association of Mur 
ipal Universities and Colleges at Washington, D. C 
November 11, 1914 


for all in the promotion of the highest w: 


fare of the commu through this 


4 


; 


bringing together of all parts of a compl 


educational system face to face in org 
and vital relationship within a municipa 
ity. 

What, then, is the responsibility of the 
municipal university, in view of such a re- 


lationsh p to the eity schools as has been 


indicated, and how shall this responsibility 
be met How ean the mu 7. Iniversity 
best serve the city schools in turn for the 
service which makes its own existe DOs 


sible and worth whil 
It ean do this by enlisting the services of 
educational experts for the following lines 
of work: 
1. The professional training persons 
oth rwise qualified for tea ling in the pu 


lie schools 


2. The formation of merit sts from 
which appointments and promotions to all 
teaching and supervisory positions , 
CITY schools sh; ii be made no matter where 
trained 

3. The profess nprove} tof t ' 
ers afte pp ! t to pos S +} 


city school ser 
4. Directing in the study « tv s 
problems, making educational surveys, ete 


+ + } ) ] 
5. Assistine the citv schoo perintend 


ent 1n a manner similar to that of cad 
officers In the consid rat rT ol eqducat ! il 


policies for the city 


6. On occasion to pertorm seout duties 
in finding suitable persons for th ty 
school service 

7. Active participation in the work of 
educational associations, such as school- 
masters’ clubs, principals’ associations, et 


With so many important lines of service 
tc be rendered, it need hard said that 


persons possessing an unusual combination 
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of qualifications are necessary. They must 


have had university training, and their 


study and achievements in the field of edn- 
cation must have been such as to command 
the respect of university faculties, on the 
one hand, and that of the teaching corps in 
the city schools, on the other. Through ex 
perience as Well as through reflective study 
they must have a clear rrasp of the signifi 
CaAnce ot all phases of ed ication. They 
must not be narrowly pedagogical, but 
have a comprehensive view of educational 
values, aims and means, and possess the 
power to teach teachers how to teach. They 


must have an enthusiasm for edueation in 


its lower stages and a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of its difficulties. They must know 
how to apply ideal as well as objective 
standards in testing teaching ability. They 
must have technical equipment for the sei- 
entific study of educational questions 
They must be persons of judicial tempera 
ment, demoeratie in disposition, devoid of 
prejudices, free from self-exploitation, duly 
reverent, and with a keen sense of humor. 

With a group of experts who have such 
qualifications as we have enumerated we 
may now consider the machinery for realiz- 
ing the purposes specified above. Without 
persons thus qualified, in generous meas- 
ure, no machinery will work successfully, 
whether it be called a college for teachers, 
school of education or department of ped- 
agogy. Nor will it work through any form 
of long-distance transmission by means of 
which a university on a suburban hill seeks 
to tell the city schools in the valley what 
they are to do. The relation of mutual de- 
pendence, spoken of at the beginning, must 
be definitely recognized and ealls for the 
closest cooperation. This is secured, let us 
say, through the organization of a college 
for teachers as a joint enterprise of the 
board of education of the city schools and 
the board of directors of the municipal uni- 
versity 


By mutual agreement these respective 
boards entrust the oversight of this colleg 


to a joint committee consisting of the presi- 


dent of the municipal university, a member 


of the board of d rectors ol the mun ‘ly il 


university the t\ super tendent f 
schools nd a member of tf] hoard 
eqdneatio his Cop T? rs ) b y 
formed, the availab res ! S the mu 
) > +x> > ‘ + ; } ] 
pal university and o } v schools 
for the training of teachers re pooled 
On the or hand. ¢ tacu S ! i 


cilities of the municipal university are 
pla ‘ed at the disposal of a college for te: 
ers for the academic preparation, select 
training and improvement of teachers in 


the city schools, this agency, with its su 


perior advantages, displacing t] sua 
normal school. On the other hand, the 
board of edueation places th city schools 


at the disposal of a college for teachers as a 


working laboratory for practise teachir 
observation of teaching and the study of 


educational problems under the expert 


oversight of this college. In certain 
stances, also, specially qualified members 
of the regular ¢ ty sch 0] corps of te ache rs 


and supervisors are available as members 
of this staff of instruction. 

The faeulty of the college for teachers 
should consist of the president of the mu 
nicipal university, the superintendent of 
the city schools, professors, assistant pro 
fessors and instructors in education, and 
members of other faculties of the university 
giving courses which are expressly arranged 
for students expecting to become teachers, 
and which have been approved by the pro- 
fessors of education. This faculty should 
have all of the functions usually belonging 
to college faculties and one of the pro- 
fessors of education should serve as dean. 

The professors of education should be 
chosen by the president of the university 
and the superintendent of schools, after 
consultation with a committee of the fac- 


So, 


‘ 
. 

i 
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h the dean should be chai 


tv of whic 


Members of the staff below th: 


fessor should be chosen in the same manner, 
ifter consultation with the dé nd the 
head of the department concerned 

The joint committ with th ssistancs 

the dean. should formulat nu budg 
ets as a basis for t recommenda s ol 
t} presi a the university id the 
superintend of schools to r respe \ 
boards concerning the equitable portion of 
expenditures for which each board should 
provid 

This, briefl is a result of our exper 
ence n Cine na n the past nine veal s 
the form of organ ition and admunistr 


yn Which is consistent with the character 


ndert 


the mutual responsibility of the muni 


aken, which recognizes 


pat 


school system in this 


. »] 
ne WOrkK U 


university and the city 


work, and which insures a spirit of cordial 
them. 


‘acter of th 


cooperation between 

The number a 
sional programs which the college for teac 
ers in a municipal univ 
for the training of 
depend upon the needs of the city 
system as organized. 


The for 


provides five general 


teachers in Cineinnati 


eollege 


classes of such 


pro 
crams, as follows: 
1. One-year programs for students who 


in a standard ecol- 


have completed a course 
lege and who have included in such course 
certain studies as a foundation of the study 
of edueation and teaching. The comple- 
leads to a 
Ohio 
and 
tc a preferred list from which appointments 


schools are 


tion of one of these programs 
I 


graduate diploma in education, to an 


state certificate without examination, 


to positions in the city made 


Programs of this character are offered to 


those who wish to teach in the elementary 


or high schools 


2. Two-year programs for students who 


ND 
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TI ] ’ 

irtel ill 

Ger { ’ 
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ram requiren t 
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Oh oO state rt 
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completion of a ‘tain number of which 
leads to advane ment in sa ary 
An important part of all programs which 


lead to eligible lists from which appoint 


ments to positions in the city schools are 


made, consists of the practical work in the 
city schools under the eritical supervision 
of members of the staff of this college. 
Moreover, general supervisory oversight of 
taff continues during the first year 
fter a teacher’s appointment, this first 
year being considered a trial year and vir- 
tually a part of the teacher’s professional 
training 

Scarcely less in importance than the work 
of professional training which we have just 
outlined is the service which the college for 
teachers renders in connection with the 
merit system of appointment and promo- 
tion, 

Without a merit system of appointment 
and promotion no city school system can 


attain to the highest level of efficiency, nor 


ean a college for teachers achieve the high- 
est usefulness without such a system, 1f, 1n- 
deed, it could exist at all. In proportion as 
the merit system sueceeds, therefore, the 
college for teachers sueeeeds. The stand- 
ards of the one become the standards of the 
others. For this reason, and because the 
professors of education are selected on ae 
count of their expert knowledge of eduea- 
tion and teaching, they are placed in charge 
of the merit lists from which appointments 
and promotions to all teaching and super- 
visory positions in the city school system 
are made, 

First or preferred lists and second lists 
for each class of regular positions and spe- 
cial lists are formed by them for this pur- 
pose. First or preferred lists for appoint- 
ment and promotion are formed from can- 
didates whose teaching has been approved 
and who are graduates of standard colleges, 


provided they have completed an approved 


hereof or in addition thereto, or in lieu of 
such professional training have had not 
less than two years of successful teaching. 
Second lists are formed from candidates 
who have completed a first-grade high- 
school course or its equivalent and who 
have taken an approved two-year profes- 
sional course, or in lieu of the latter have 
had not less than two years of successful ex- 
perience in teaching and one year of pro- 
fessional training. 

The listing and ranking of candidates 
for appointment to teaching positions in 
the elementary schools is in charge of the 
professor of elementary education with the 
cooperation of the supervisors coneerned 


in eases affecting the special departments. 


The listing and ranking of candidates for 
appointments to teaching positions in the 
high schools and for promotion within the 
high-school service is in charge of the pro- 
fessor of secondary education. 

In a similar manner all lists are formed 
annually, and at other times if necessity 
arises, no one being listed until after a per- 
sonal inspection of his or her work by the 
one making the list. Those wishing to come 


into the service of the city schools from the 


ide are required to teach for inspection, 


outs 
opportunity to do this being provided in 
case the applicant can not be visited else- 
where. 

By means of this system of appointment 
and promotion the qualifications of teach- 
ers have been steadily improved. The su- 
perintendent and board of education are no 
longer harassed by applicants and their 
friends; political and sectarian influences 
have been eliminated as factors in securing 
appointments; professional spirit has been 
stimulated, and many other improvements 
have been brought about directly or indi- 


rectly as a result of making a high stand- 


: 








a ee 





The opportunities for the improvement 
f teachers after appointment to positions 
n the city schools, offered by the municipal 


university, are by no means restricted to 


rs themselves the other 

leges of the university offer a great va 
riety of courses at hours which do not con- 
‘t with the eclass-room duties of teachers 
Under the direction of the superintendent 
f schools the dean of the college for teach 


ers prepares an annual exhibit of opp 


inities for instruction for teachers in tl 
various colleges of the university and els 
where in the eity, the same being printed 


nd distributed by the superintendent as a 


bulletin of information for teachers. Many 


teachers pursue courses leading to the 
higher degrees Others choose courses 

hich qualify them for promotion to hig! 
school positions. Others select lines of 
work which enable them to continue their 
chosen work more effectively. 


Another important line of service which 
the municipal university renders to the city 
schools grows out of the necessity for a 
psychological eclinie for the purpose of ac 
curately determining the special school to 
which various atypical pupils should be as 
signed 

These pupils are brought to the psycho- 
logical laboratory by their parents or teach- 
ers and are subjected to scientific mental 
and phy sical tests. As a result of the tests 
these pupils are placed at tasks within the 
range of their abilities, and suggestions are 
made as to the best method by which their 
defects are to be corrected. In this way the 
retarded pupil, from whatever cause, is 
separated from the regular class and given 
special treatment, to the mutual advantag 
of pupil and school. 

Still another kind of service can be ren- 
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1) l ( SCHOOLS 
4 “a 
! | ean serious 
par ( 1 ol 1 mun pa 
! ! lul I ! eS 1TS ) 
I y schools in the ways wh l 
! po 1 d Out 
\ higher ty pe of ageney tor the training 
teachers for the city schools is made pos 


ble by the municipal university in eo 
peration with the eity schools largely | 


iuse this condition commands a higher 


type of worker in this field. It is impos 
ble for any tv to secure any large num 


ber of teachers having a preparation of the 
highest order without the establishment of 
a municipal university. On the other hand, 


where such a university is established, the 


arrangement which we hay deseribed ior 


securing and maintaining a supply of 
teachers having superior preparation, 1s 
brought about with an exp nditure yn th 
part of the board of education less u 


rift | 7 


Nearly all of the appointments to pos 
ons in the Cineinnati schools are now 
made from the preferred lists and a major- 
ty of these are graduates from the local 
university with professional training. 
There are now several hundred college grad- 
uates in the elementary schools. All oceupy- 
ing regular positions in the high sehools 
are college graduates, a large number hay 
ng master of arts degrees, and several be 
ing doctors of philosophy. At no distant 
date all teachers in the system will be col- 
lege graduates with professional training 
or successful experience at the least. 

The municipal university, therefore, best 
serves the city by Serving the lower schools 
f the municipality. The lines of such serv 

‘e are many and important, but all of them 


bear fruit just in proportion as they bring 


about improvement in the teaching staff in 


ese SCNOOIS | ioing this 1 iniversit\ 
s depends 1] \ 1] ! ! 
id financial support of ti school a 
hor s. With this g d, the highest 
type of professional training for teachers 
! v schools becomes possib Broader 
scholarship as a founda n for such tra 
ng ean th supplant a ! yrdet yf 
‘holarship and be a safeguard against a 
narrow pedantry. Instead of a ‘‘model 
school’’ for observation and practise, a 
vhole system of real schools for this pur 
ose then becomes availabl Merit can 
then ta the place of manipulation in se 
uring appointment Opportunities for 
rrowth after appointment can then become 
manifold Scientific research ean then 


have a laboratory for separating truth from 
opinion, and individual differenees in chil 


dren can be du \ respected Vitali ing dis 


deadening 1 ni hese are the needs of 
he eitv sch s, and these possibilities are 
. challenge of the city schools to the m 
pal university 


LATIN IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

THe period usually devoted to elemen 
tary and secondary education has been for 
so many years divided into eight years for 
the elementary school and four for the 
high school that in many quarters this divi 
sion has come to be looked upon as the only 
proper arrangement of pre-college training. 
In fact, the four vears’ high school has be- 
come such a recognized fixture that almost 
all discussions of high-school curricula in 
the various subjects have been based on the 
assumption that only this period was per- 
missible 

Recently, however, there has been consid 
erable criticism of this arrangement, and 
in many places innovations have been made 


looking to a more sound pedagogical divi- 
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. sion The improvement in method in the would | more hom is and perma 


ementary school has been so marked that nent. Into the senior high school, especially 
s becoming increasingly more evident few would enter who did not expect t 

hat all the work properly belonging to the’ tinue to the end of the rs ‘hose who 

emel tary peri vd can easily be covered in for al Vv rea ! ! im tention rT m 


six years, and that pupils at the end of the  pleting t! hole rh-s | training would 


sixth grade are more ready for the high be content with the thr ears in the junior 
ol with its different methods than they high school hese would 1 le those 
were at the end of the eighth grade thirty who now go forth at t end of the first 


vears ago. As a result of this improvement year to earn their 1iv r and those who 


we find certain subjects, such as Latin and prove incapable of higher ment levelop 
ilgebra, often begun in the eighth or even ment Th inior th school would. a 
seventh grade. This is accomplished cordingly, b effect, a finishing scho 
nost readily in schools where the elemen- for the one class and an elimination schoo 
rv and high school are carried on side by for the other class. Other s rested rem 
sid In other cases a five or six years’ edies for the present situation are the 1 
rh school has been organized tention of tl present four vears’ high 
{nother important fact, while not new, school and the formation of a junior high 


is come to have more weight in discus- school of two years, or even of one year out 


sion, namely, that at the end of the first of the present seventh and eighth grades. 
r ot the h oh school, a very large pro- but it is obvious that this inv ves no real 
rtior running as high, in some cases advance, for we should have t same diffi 
s 40 per cent.—of the pupils withdraw. culty in the upper high school of a large 


lhe proportion of withdrawals, at the end exodus at the end of the first vear; while, 
the eighth grade before passing into th f these preliminary years were retained in 
1 school, is not nearly so large. Many the elementary school and high-school meth 
ipils seem to desire to ‘‘sample’’ the high ods employed, the work would be at a dis 
school, as it were, before going out to earn — tinct disadvantage by association with tl 
their living, and enter it with no serious’ elementary organization, as well as by the 


ntention of continuing longer than one lack of specifically high-school equipment 


While, therefore, the view that high- a junior high school of three years, as ind 
school training should begin with what is cated, the question will at on irise as 
now the seventh grade in the elementary’ to the aim and curriculum of such a high 
school is steadily gaining ground, the con- school. If we pursue the plan often fol 
viction is also steadily growing that a great lowed in American education, we will 

financial saving could be effected if these mere ly combine the present Irricula of tl 
last two years could be combined with the three years in question with such tu 
first year of the present high-school course, as local conditions and critics seem to r 
thus dividing the six years of secondary quir jut this would be a pity \ new 
training into two periods of three years’ step, such as this, should be made the occa 

; each, that is, into a junior and senior high sion for a study of the problem ill its 
school. branches and the formulation of a seriously 

The advantage of such a division is clear. conceived plan. If one is to characterize 


The school populati yn of each high school the educational trend f th last thirty 


ore 
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a phrase, it would be ‘‘strictly 
election.’’ A 
for every student is no more justifiable in 


years 1n 


regulated fixed eurriculum 


a high school than in a college; nor, on the 
other hand, is unlimited freedom of choice 
any more harmful in a high school than in 
Our present slogan is ‘‘training 
indi- 


a college 
according to the constitution of the 
vidual’’; and, while psychology has, as yet, 
proved incapable of providing the human 
analysis necessary to a thoroughly rational 
choice, yet we believe that some progress in 
that direction is evident. 

On this principle, the high school ought 
the 


to find themselves, so 


to give the amplest opportunity to 
pupils who enter it, 
to speak, educationally, to discover their 
aptitudes, and to test their inclinations. It 
ought to make plain to every one the fit- 
ness of any pupil for further study and the 
field to that 
himself. <A fixed curriculum of required 


which pupil should confine 
studies would thus appear to be undesira- 
ble for this school. That 
some required courses goes without saying; 


there should be 


but, if the opportunity is to be given to 
every one for testing himself, this would 
entail a fair measure of election in which 
the pupils would choose not at random, but 
under definite guidance, those things which 
their capacities as well as their inclinations 
seemed to indicate. Even those subjects for 
which the pupil seemed to have little apti- 
tude he should be given the opportunity to 
prosecute to such extent as to enable him 
and his teachers to judge of his capacity 
for continuing them. 

I am concerned, in this paper, primarily 
with Latin, and the question before me is 
how much Latin should be taught in such 
a high school, and how it should be taught. 
been suggestions for 


There have 


lengthening the high-school course to five 


many 


and even six years; and this subject has 
the attention of several learned 


engaged 


AND 
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bodies in the United States, beginning with 
the committee appointed by the American 
Philological 1894 
report in 1899. 


Association in and its 

These discussions have had in mind the 
better preparation of pupils for college in 
Latin, rather than the real interests of the 
pupil or of education in general, except in 
so far as the interests of Latin may be re- 
But it 
dent that a reorganization of the high school 
We have 


to take account not merely of those pupils 


carded as general interests. is evi- 


entails a different point of view. 


who will go on to the upper high school, but 
of those who will complete their education 
in the lower high school. 

Aceording to the 
those who leave at the end of the first high- 


present arrangement 
school vear have had in most eases one year 
of Latin; and in most eases this has been 
compulsory. I have serious doubts as to 
the value of this single year for those who 
do not follow it up. 1 am, of course, awar 
of the many arguments that could be urged 
in favor of the disciplinary value of even 
one year of any study so sharp and so defi- 
nite in its distinctions as Latin, and I sub- 
scribe to these arguments. But, in the case 
of very many who have this one year, the 
effects of the Latin teaching are not appre- 
and in some cases they are con- 


And the very 


ciable ; 
spicuous by their absence. 
fact that the 
eurriculum bear so hard upon the material 


necessities of a four-year 
of the first year modifies, in no small de- 
gree, the results which enthusiastic Latin- 
ists claim for their study. 

As at present organized, the first year of 
Latin is devoted entirely to the acquisition 
of forms and syntax, and such elementary 
reading without any particular interest in 
itself as may serve to fix these forms and 
rules in the minds of the pupils. The 
amount assigned to the first year is so great 
that only in the ease of exceptional teachers 
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and unusual pupils is it satisfactorily cov- 
ered in the time allotted, and we have the 
notorious result that pupils enter upon the 
second year of the high school very inade- 
quately prepared for reading Cwsar. 

Obviously, therefore, if Latin is restricted 
to the last vear of this junior high school, 
these same conditions will occur. Not only 
will the Latin class be hard, dull and un- 
inspiring, but those who take it will have 
to base further election of Latin, on enter- 
ing the senior high school, upon the influ- 
ence and personality of their Latin teacher 
Those pupils who go out at the end of this 
junior school will carry practically nothing 
with them for their life’s possession. 
Hence, I should have no hesitation in main- 
taining that if Latin is to be taught only 
in the last year of this intermediate high 
school, it might as well not be taught at all. 

The question has been asked whether it 
might not be just as well to teach Latin the 
last two vears, but not as above; three times 
a week for the last two years instead of five 
times a week for the last year. It is obvi- 
ous that for the purpose of better aequisi- 
tion of forms and syntax, 7. e., the recog- 
nized elementary work, this would be an 
improvement and pupils might be supposed 
at the end of the course to have the elements 
pretty well in hand. But this would leave 
out of consideration those who are not 
going to prosecute the study farther, and 
it is for them that I am particularly con- 
cerned, 

I maintain, therefore, that under the 
principle of freer election indicated above, 
the best interests of the pupils, as well as 
of Latin, would be subserved by a Latin 
course covering the whole period of the 
junior high school, i. e., three years, with 
five periods a week. In advocating this | 
am not trying to secure more time for Latin, 
but I have in mind, as it seems to me, the 
best interests of the pupils who take up 








this subject. The curriculum of these three 
years will depend to some extent upon that 
of the senior high school, but I think we 
may leave the upper three years of the 
present high school practically untouched 
The eonditions of entrance to college de 
mand that the authors read and the amount 
covered be practically what they are at 
present. This will not only make possible 
but practically compel the selection of the 
material of the junior high school from a 
somewhat different field from that in which 


we have been accustomed to seek it 


~> 


In the initial study of any lang 
acquisition of forms and of the simpler 
syntax is indispensable ; but in a course ar 
ranged as this it will be possible to spread 
this more or less disagreeable task over a 
longer period and thereby reduce the strain 
upon the mind and temper. Then, too, the 
fact that teaching Latin is to be an end in 


itself will make it possil 


le to bring in a 
large number of matters which at present 
find no place in the preliminary Latin 
work. It is to be borne in mind that Rom 
occupies a peculiar position in the history 
of civilization, and that it occupies an 
equally peculiar position in modern litera- 
ture and tradition. Historically, therefore, 
and from a point of view of our own litera- 
ture, its study is very important. It must 
also be remembered that Latin forms the 
working material of the English language, 
and that linguistically, therefore, the study 


of Latin is of the utmost importance for 


those who desire a correct knowls dge or the 
distinctions between English words 
The earlier history of Rome belongs to 


that semi-mythical past which is peopled 
by supermen whose actions and whose 
thoughts loom large in the folk-lore of the 
world. Legendary though the greater part 
of the earlier history of Rome is, it 1s 


nevertheless filled with heroic and chiv- 
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alrous achievements which have become 
part and parcel of our own tradition. 

Now I would have the curriculum of the 
junior high school arranged in such a way 
that due prominence should be given to 
these elements, because I hold that eduea- 
tion has to do even more with the forma- 
tion of character and habit than with the 
training of the mind and the aequisition of 
knowledge. I would have the earlier 
romantic history of Rome, the mythology 
of Greece and Rome form an important 
part in the reading of pupils of this stage, 
not only in Latin, but also in English. I 
would also have the importance of Rome in 
the development of civilization emphasized 
by proper reading, mostly in English, but 
not confined to English, in which the con- 
tributions of Rome to modern civilization 
are set forth and explained. 

It is desirable that pupils should know 
that many of our scientific ideas, as well as 
our literary ideas, go back to Rome, that 
much of our law, that a good deal of our 
philosophy, ete., goes back to Rome, and 
little readings could be arranged to bring 
these matters out. From the very begin- 
ning of the course attention could be paid 
to the relation of Latin to English, Eng- 
lish cognates of Latin words could be made 
the subject of special study so as to show 
not merely the value of Latin for English 
students, but to give an idea of the growth 
and change of meanings as time proceeds.’ 

A part of the work towards the end of 

1In several cities of California an intermediate 
Latin curriculum of three years has been put into 
practise, which differs in many points from that 
here advocated. An account of this experiment 
may be found in a recent number of the Classical 
Weekly, VIII., 16 (February 13, 1915), pp. 
123-25. 

2 What can be accomplished in this way is well 
shown in the work of Mr. A. 8S. Perkins, of the Dor 
chester (Mass.) High School, as described in the 
two papers: ‘‘ Latin as a Practical Study,’’ Class 
ical Journal, VIIL., 7 (April, 1913), and ‘‘ Latir 


the course might well be purely literary, 
of an elementary sort, involving the study 
of very small pieces of Latin, particularly 
poems; some of these might be committed 
to memory and treated from the point of 
view of content and implication. There is 
no reason why a child of fifteen should 
not carry with him throughout life a few, 
even, of the poems of Horace. A tour de 
force to learn them, it might be said, but 
no more so than many other things which 
the pupil does in other lines. 

Attempts to open up to the pupil the 
riches of the Latin literature, by glimpses 
only, and illustrative material involving 
Roman art and archeology, could find a 
proper place. Attempts have already been 
made to introduce some of these elements 
into the present four years’ course, but as 
vet, owing to the crowded condition of the 
curriculum, due to college demands, such 
a practise has not been feasible in most 
Cases, 

It will be seen from all this that what I 
have in mind is, in reality, a study of Latin 
life and eivilization around a thread of 
Latin language. I should hope that at the 
end of such a course the pupil who took it 
would have a permanent possession in the 
form of a broad point of view and apprecia- 
tion of ancient life. I should expect him to 
have sufficient knowledge of Latin to be 
able to proceed to the reading of Cesar or 
whatever else was ttsed in the upper high 
school with ease and rapidity. I should 
expect him to have a more intelligent and 
accurate acquaintance with the niceties of 
English usage. Such a course would be 
eultural and also disciplinary and, at the 
same time, an adequate preparation for 
further study. GONZALEZ LODGE 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
as a Vocational Study in the Commercial Course, *’ 
Classical Journal, X., 1 (October, 1914). 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS Indu "\ 


THE DUAL CONTROL OF VOCATIONAL ted t tT g for et 
EDUCATION f, 


HERE are at present various legislative pr | 
‘ : we ; 
posais, both state and feds ral, relating to the i xt ibdivis ‘ | t l 
question as to whether vocational educat ; 
] ] + + ; 
should be developed as an integral par t { 
: 


interests of such special schools would be 
served best by organizing separate boards « rs 


1 work out is lut n I th Ss pr blem. thie ng ndesir 
bureau of Educ n has drawn up the 71 s The exper 
lowing analysis of the reasons which are bei per | Mas ‘ \\ 
urge n b th sides I the question devctoped ! 
rate voe ’ , 


j } 1? ( ntro f Vocationa S ( g eral re 
1. Separ ntrol would divide and dupli t r} 
‘ e tix 1am str e ec i nal m i £ 
ery ent { it \{ 
» Separate control would tend to stop tl experimenting Ww 
movemeé now under w to vit e general separate commiuiss : 
academi 1 ont e introduction of new res} I I I 
activities separ vocational educat I i torn f \ 
would leave general education to stagnate i vith the sta 
rem ness Irom th rm ] ties of contemporal ra I « t ! £ ‘ ‘ 


movement to keep pupils in school for a Wisconsin plan, w 
longer term of years, since many would leav cessful exampl f te 3 tt 
purely academic school at the earliest pos does not, strictly sp ng rd 
sible moment in order to get their “working independent cont: 
papers,” trusting to the part-time or evening Phe stat per 
schools for further training. tion 18, ex 0 0, a ! r of 1 tat 
4. Separate vocational schools work to th mission on indust catior W 
disadvantage of the pupils because of the nar- t should be noted, has 1 tate rd of 
row type of work such schools would be forced ation. The city s 
to offer. : iS 18, ¢ I 
board of cor 
For a more complete statement of the argu : provid d 
ments here presented in outline, consult the fol ? q 
low ng: ‘* Vocational Edueation and the State,’ » : . , 
by Dean Eugene Davenport, College of Agr a 
ture, University of Illinois, School and Home Edu- “"8"® 
cation, December, 1914, p. 131; ‘‘An Undemo erning \ 
cratic Proposal,’’ by Professor John Dewey, Co the off rt 


lumbia University, New York, N. Y., Vocational instructior 
Education, May, 1913, p. 374. 9 The experienc f ’ es 
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trat yping such a col 
tment of a university rather 
thar eparate institution. The presump- 
tior that similar experience would be e 
cour econdary school period. 

10. | iblishment of separate voca- 
tional uld result in the subtraction 
{ ; r public school of all the most 
( r pupils, except those who are bent 

ng literary lines, to the detriment of both 

yy | I | 

11. If it could wn that adequate v 
eational training can be given only in sepa- 
rate schools t would stil be finan lly m 
pp ssible I estat lish is ! il = h ls as thers 
ire vocations, except in densely populated 
lara eities 

12. Separate control of vocat onal schools 
would obstruct, 1f not prevent, that readiness 
ot transter trom o1 tv ye r st l to anoth r, 


itv for 
thee y 

T 
cedure 
B 

, 

1. Se 
afk 4 

Ko 
ments 


able for pupils during the early period 


ed | I rganization ol all forms of 
‘2 under the control of a single board 
itlol 

he experience of boards of education 


ling darawing ind manua training 
t tore t with certainty what thelr 
r 1, 


ive changed mater ally since the ear] 

misunderstanding of the place of 
1 activities in an educat onal scheme. 
‘he recommendations of the commis 
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prov ne t the propos i ict de i 
h tl subject, now pending befor 
= he ft the centering rt respons1bd 


i forms ol 1 t n il effort n one 
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board as the logical method of pro- 
f the frgqument for Separate Organiza 


and ¢ trol of Voeational Schools? 
narate vocational schools represent an 


for the ordinary voeations what is 


now done through existing schools for very 
small class in professional and managerial po- 
sitio 

2. Separate organization and control of vo- 
cational schools is a direct and practical effort 
to solve a specific problen inencumbered by 
subsidiary attempts at the reform or reorgan 


zation of present school systems. 

3. Separate vocational schools are 
+ 7 ler 7 h rl +} t ‘ “h 
to supplement the work the existing scho 
are now doing, not to compet with the In. 


{. Separate control of vocational schools is 


necessary to protect them from unint lligent 
management, obstructive opposition, and pe- 
dantie diversion from their real purpose on 


the part of unsympath tic school officials. 
p ] f weational ehoola 


5. Separate control of \V 


would prevent the work from being culturized 


teachers The experienc f drawing and 
manual training in the public schools 1s cited 
to illustrate what is to be expt ‘ted if this new 


necessary to secure practical and vital coordi- 
nation with the real work of the world, and tl 
cooperation of persons who carry on the voca- 


Tions employer and employed. 
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7. Experience has shown that vocat nal 
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sc] ols ire success! i] niy when di inisteread 
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by the class of men and women with whom the 
youth will be associated during \ ational life. 
Applications. of general education to voca- 
tional life can be made only by men and women 
who know the vocations. 


8. Separate control is necessary because ade- 


mereial Club of Chicago, Educational Review, | 


mber, 1912, p. 433; ‘‘Criticism of the Chicag 


Commercial Club and its Vocational Education 


Bill.’’ Vocational Education, September, 191 
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be given only by those for whom this task is 
the chief and dominant purpose. 

9. It is impossible, with the pressure of ex- 
isting duties and responsibilities, to provid 
the proposed instruction in the present system 
of elementary and secondary schools. 
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10. Separate administration and development 
of new types of school are necessary becaus« 


existing facilitic S fail Lo reach a very c ynsid- 
erable proportion of our boys and girls. 


11. Separate control and separate support 


are necessary because present school revenues 
re insufficient for the present needs of thi 
hool 
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search in the abstract science. As a result of 
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f extensive correspondence, the desir lity 

of forming such an association was presented to 


the Association of American Geograph rs at 
the Chicago meeting in December, and met 
with its hearty approval. President Albert P. 
Brigham appointed Richard E. Dodge, Teach- 
ers College, New York, R. H. Whitbeck, Uni- 


with others in the formation of the new organi- 
zation. This committee was enlarged and 
organized to include Charles E. Colby, Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
Geo. J. Miller, State Normal School, Mat 
kato, Minn., as chairman, and L. O. Packard, 
Boston Normal School, as secretary 

The first meeting of the committee was held 
in Chicago at the close of the meeting of the 
American Geographers and the general p 
of the organizati 
posed that representatives from each state 
form the National Council of Geography 
Teache rs within which there shall be an execu- 


tive committee; that the representatives from 


each state be expected to form a state council 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE RICH- 
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1. GENERAL intelligence lies at the base of 


all efficiency in work as well as citizenship. 
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vrit r al ttending private schools, or ar 
XC | r se by tl listrict school trus 


may have appeared in a simpler day, the edu 
( I | ind ( il ¢ nd tions have so cl inged 
is to n ( t at the pr t time nm insur- 
mountable barrier across the path of the state 
dealir vith the problems of compulsory 
4 ] 
endal ind « vor nal education 


\ constitutional amendment t nove these 


lificulties ild well strike it the present 
ection 1 substitute in its place some such 
mple clause as this The General Assembls 
' | | . 
iV er such compulsory education regu 
: . 
; ne ¢ ry time to n iS mav be dee ed 
.* 
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egisiatu 1 I with compulsory 
1 S|} 1 this be granted by the 
yple of the state, the first step should be of 
irs ) pass S vide ts scope, re- 
iring children r 7 and under 14 years 
we to attend s l ear r for the full 
8. | ving t S r legisla 
in other states General Assembly, it 
lience vill t Deo] f Virginia 
uuld in course of time find it advisable t 
1 to the age requiren f 14 years such 
rther 1 lrements as the it inment of a 
iin grade standing before leaving schoo 
1 compulsory tinuation classes for young 
ge-earners er 14 and under 16 years of 
f wl » ] ive t} regquiatr schor ls without the 
ral or the v tional preparation the 
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] hie \/ Center Sys n 
| r , ste + rea na < I 
rs he several « inties I 
turnis e teachers t n 
ivs tor nstru n i | < 
] ) 
? W s adevel px | on 
i rs rolling 2,815 
(J rv 16, 1915) ] Will p 
1000 teacher-students betor t 
llege r. J management of 
, 
Study (; ter Svstem = +} } 
4 ] ++ 
r WwW » gives His perso! el 
irses » I iy tl hstru I 
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THE NEED OF A PERMANENT SCHOOL 
CENSUS IN LARGE CITIES 


fie state, through its compulsory edu 
t ( I rh rantee fT each child 
New York ip tT the time if 3 
14 £ rn ¢ tion eq il t Orie 
tion from a blie el tary scl Most 
oC el] re in tl ( ti dvantag 
pportul ffered many « not 
' . 
t some tor bye easons d 
ot I tor ‘ 
Che state cor t every child shall 
. 
receive the benefits of n elementary scl | 
education It is gradually ra g the star 
rd I eau I 7 | req ireme! s before Lie 
1? 
child may be lawfu employed. It is a con 
} 1 
monplace that the wards and charges of the 


state, adults and minors, are recruited for 


most part from inefficient and the ill- 


trained—those whose hereditary equipment and 


, 
peen 


early environment have not favorable, or 


who have been forced to meet both handicaps. 


The justification for our system of popular 
education is the elimination of these handi 
f is possibl 


establishment of an 


attendance bureau, that it wishes and demands 


the attendance of all pupils of school age at 


S¢ hool, who are mé ntally and physically q iali- 
fied; because this bureau is charged with watch- 
between the 


idea 


over all children of the ec 


t and 


children ean di 


ing ty 


ages of 16 ve: with the that no 
properly watched. 


Po b 


number of 


requires a sufficient 
and this is the 
Without a suffi- 
the 


prope rly watched 
attendance officers, 
situation. 

officers, work 


The 


number of attendances 


an not be properly done. population of 


1 Extract from presented by John W 
Department of Edu 


York, at the Round 


Department of S iper 


paper 
tor of attendance, 
New 
the 
National 


tendence, ational Association, on 


February 25, 1915, Cincinnati, 
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the city New Yor = S 
of flux, and it requires a f cers to 
observe and note its changes. With the proper 
number of field workers and the proper nut 
ber of office w rs bul results of 
he field workers’ effor the s vill be 
mediately prot d, ( r these co1 

ons, no child wl d school will 
be p ed ( l, beeause 

has ip} d tre \ ; wher 
bouts will be ki t With 
every child of s l age re will 

low ad a Se 
ruancy ar in « begins 

, tenes 

INFANT MORTALITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Tue Children’s Bureau of t Department 
f Labor issued on F‘ rst report 
in its s \ I 1 nt n t The report 
emphasizes the fact t s is only the first 
item in a proposed extended it While 
+ y ] \ ids , ly : , . ; nd 
tions are pointed ta neident with ah 
infant d th-1 ( I I ( 


varied in ditferei parts } can \ | 
the poorest section, where s ry conditions 
vere their worst, the rate was 271 pe 
thousand babies, or more than five times that 
of the choice residential section of the city. 

The deaths of the babies investigated wer 


In inverse proport 


fathers. Babies whos thers earned less 
than ten dollars a week died he rate of 256 
per thousand Those whose ers earned 
twenty-five or more dollars a week died at the 
rate of 84 per thousand. The report shows 
that artificially fed babies died at a much 


than breast-fed babies. In the 
of 
app 


16.6 bs 


more rapid rate 


earliest months the baby’s ife exclusive 


] 
breast-feeding ars to be tl only safe 


Only 


method. ibies per thousand died 


under one year of age when breast fed for at 


least three months, as against 165.8 per thou- 
sand who died when fed exclusively on artificial 


Whe re 
of the 


J 
age months, 


food up to the 


art 


a large } 


mothers were 
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